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Week Ending Friday, January 3, 1992 


Remarks Upon Departure for Asian/ 
Pacific Nations 


December 30, 1991 


Today I leave on a 12-day journey to a 
region of critical importance to the interests 
of this Nation. We'll be visiting four Asian/ 
Pacific nations, home to some of the world’s 
most dynamic economies. On my visits to 
Australia and Singapore, to Korea and Japan, 
I will get a firsthand glimpse of America’s 
economic future, a world in which we will 
conduct more and more business and trade 
with partners in Asia, Europe, and Latin 
America. 

In this new world, old notions no longer 
apply. The sharp lines that once separated 
foreign and domestic policy have been over- 
taken by a new reality. If we want to put 
people to work here at home, we've got to 
expand trade and to open markets. These 
new economic realities have not eclipsed the 
security concerns that continue to demand 
our attention throughout East Asia. I'll make 
very clear to each country I visit that America 
remains committed to the cause of freedom 
and democracy, that America will remain en- 
gaged in the Pacific area economically, politi- 
cally, and militarily. After all, we are a Pacific 
nation, and we should care about what our 
allies in that region have to say. Our Asian/ 
Pacific friends will play a crucial role in help- 
ing us build a post-cold war world defined 
by prosperity and trade, not poverty and iso- 
lationism. 

But let me make very clear the focus of 
this trip. My highest priority is jobs, and I 
want us to build a foundation for sustained 
economic growth and an ever-increasing sup- 
ply of good jobs for American workers. Here 
at home, all of us are concerned about our 
sluggish economy. One way to get this econ- 
omy growing again is to open up markets 
abroad for American goods and services. The 
goods we make here in America, the services 
we provide, are second to none. More ex- 


ports mean new jobs. Each billion dollars in 
new manufactured exports supports 20,000 
new American jobs. 

The markets of East Asia offer great op- 
portunity. Last year we conducted more than 
$300 billion worth of two-way trade with the 
nations of the Pacific Rim. That is more than 
with the nations of Europe. And yet we know 
that for many industries and sectors of our 
economy, the potential of our Pacific markets 
remains largely untapped. 

My message in each country I visit will 
be this: “Free trade is a two-way street.” Cer- 
tainly American companies ought to show 
greater commitment to these markets. And 
while nations such as Singapore have taken 
great strides to build a tradition of free and 
open trade, there are still too many countries 
where markets are closed to quality Amer- 
ican goods and services. There are still too 
many countries whose consumers want but 
cannot buy American products. We seek no 
special benefits, no rules stacked in our favor, 
just open markets, trade that is free and fair. 

I'll have help driving this message home. 
Executives from 21 of America’s leadin 
companies and business organizations will 
travel with me. Some of them now do busi- 
ness in Asia; all of them are ready to work 
hard in these markets to blaze a trail other 
American companies, large and small, can 
follow. They are also realistic about what we 
cannot expect from this trip. We cannot ex- 
pect to achieve complete accord. This trip 
won't solve all the trade issues that now con- 
cern us or produce a new export boom over- 
night. But we will do all we can to make 
progress, to drive down the barriers abroad 
that inhibit the creation of jobs and oppor- 
tunity at home. Actions such as that taken 
yesterday by the Central Bank of Japan to 
lower the discount rate .5 percent certainly 
do help. 

America can meet the challenges of the 
new world taking shape around us. Some na- 
tions fear the future. They see chaos in 
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change. But America is a nation drawn for- 
ward by what is new. I am certain, I am abso- 
lutely confident that America can continue 
to lead and that in the new world Americans 
will prosper. 

Thank you, and may God bless our great 
country. And now we'll head off to Australia. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:35 a.m. at 
Andrews Air Force Base in Camp Springs, 


MD. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Exchange With Reporters at Scots 
College in Sydney, Australia 
January 1, 1992 


The President. I want to wish you a very 
happy New Year. 


Trade Issues 


Q. Mr. President, do you think you will 
be able to get some kind of concession on 
wheat? The Australians are upset about that. 

The President. I don’t think it’s a question 
of concession. What we do is tell them our 
problems, and they are very frank with us. 
That’s how you can tell a good friend; lay 
it right out on the table. We’ve had some 
difficulties with what we call the EEP. I un- 
derstand those. I hope they understand that 
legislation is not aimed at Australia. But if 
they don’t, they will by the time I get 
through. 


U.S.-Australia Relations 


The President. What we're going to do 
is talk to them openly, as friends io with each 
other, and move this relationship forward al- 
though they're pretty far forward now. It’s 
strong. 

You all are too young, except for one or 
two gray heads around here, but I remember 
the battle of the Coral Sea. Wasn’t quite in 
it. I was almost 18, and the following month 
I went into the service. But the emotion that 
Americans with the memory have is the same 
as Australians have. 

There’s a guy who had an American flag 
up, out up on the point, and there’s a neat 
story about him in today’s paper. So, I called 
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him up this morning, I did not suspect any 
hangover from New Year's Eve—[laugh- 
ter]|—being the doctor he is. And I asked him 
to come over to the hotel, which he’ll do, 
Dr. Marsden. I don’t know the man. I'll tell 
you, I think I speak for all Americans when 
I say how webs sors it was to see the Stars 
and Stripes fying along the shore since we 
were here to celebrate New Year’s. 

And I say that, I cite it, only as one mani- 
festation off the friendship that I know exists. 
People out along the street—I see these guys 
tearing out of the pubs, offering up a Fos- 
ter’s, and wishing you well—you know it’s 
real. So, that’s what I’m going to concentrate 
on today. 


Trade Issues 


Q. Mr. President, will there be no conces- 
sions then, sir, on foreign subsidies? 

The President. We're not talking conces- 
sions, we're talking about eliminating dif- 
ferences where possible. 

Q. Can’t the Japanese tell you the same 
things then, if you tell the Australians, 
though, it’s not possible? 

The President. We're in—wait until we 
get to Japan, and we'll talk about that. 

Q. Isn’t there a little irony in that, sir? 


New Year’s Resolutions 


Q. New Year’s resolutions? 

The President. New Year’s resolution? Al- 
ways for peace; certainly this year, with 
Americans hurting, our economy sluggish, 
for prosperity at home. I think of the people 
that don’t have it so good back there. But 
I’m also confident that they will. I believe 
that with what we're going to be proposing, 
we what this economy will do, it’s going to 

e all right. But while people are hurting like 
that, I mean my first resolution has to be 
for the well-being of the American people. 

Q. Any personal New Year’s resolutions? 

The President. Oh, yes. 

Q. More jogging, more——- 

The President. Well, a little speedier. I’m 
not going to increase it. Two miles; I want 
to do it a little faster so the secret branch, 
the Secret Service here in Australia, will re- 
= into their bosses a little more pro- 
iciency. I'd like to catch a few more fish, 


and I don’t get a chance to do it here al- 
though this is a sportsman’s paradise. Keep 
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up with sports. Our family does it. I believe 
in it. 

And I'll tell you something. You from here, 
I think these people know it, we are blessed 
with family, with kids that come home, and 
with the loyalty and strength that one gets 
when one is in public life from sons and a 
daughter. And so, I don’t have to ask for any 
more there. But if I were, I would simply 
say, “Keep it strong, Lord, because we're 
going into a hell of a year over there.” It’s 
politics; it’s politics from tomorrow on. And 
it isn’t very pleasant. 

Q. Welcome to Australia. 

Q. What about getting reelected? Is that 
one of your resolutions? 

The President. I’m very confident about 
that. We've got a lot to do, but I’m confident 
that if I do my job right the American people 
will support me. 


President’s Golf Game 


Q. Will you play golf with Bob Hawke? 

The President. Well, I think that’s been, 
unfortunately, wiped out. I’ve got my sticks, 
but I don’t think I’m going to get a chance 
to play. He’s an avid golfer, an avid sports- 
man, but I’m not sure it’s on the schedule. 
I don’t think we'll be able to do that because 
this is a holiday, and we’re taking a rather 
restful day here today. Go down to Canberra 
and have some fun there. But then I think 
it’s work, work, work. So, I'll have to save 
it. But I was looking forward to getting a little 
of that Australian money. 

Well, we'll see you guys. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:20 a.m. while 
jogging through Scots College in Sydney, 
Australia, EEP is the United States Export 
Enhancement Program. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 


Remarks at the Australian National 
Maritime Museum in Sydney 


January 1, 1992 


Thank you, Mr. Prime Minister. Well, it 
is a pleasure for Barbara and me to be here, 
and I will speak to her afterward about her 
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frankness here. [Laughter] I’m sure I can 
work it out. We've been married 47 years, 
and I haven’t been able to work it out yet, 
but I will try. [Laughter] 

Now, Prime Minister, to you and Anita, 
thank you for your hospitality. To the Pre- 
mier, Nick Greiner and Kathryn, thank you 
for yours, sir. To Minister Fatin, the Minister 
for Arts and Tourism in the Territories, we 
are grateful to you for your leadership in this 
field. I want to salute our own Ambassador, 
Mel Sembler, who came up from Canberra 
here, and Betty, who are with us. 

Thank chairman Peter Doyle for his com- 
ments. I have to tell you, though, you can 
tell he’s an avid sportsman, and he loves fish- 
ing. And inside he said to me, “The only time 
I see pictures of you, you are fishing. You 
must love fishing.” Please don’t repeat that 
for the people back in the United States. I 
think sometimes they think the only thing 
I like to do is go fishing. [Laughter] But nev- 
ertheless, I’m sorry we missed the oppor- 
tunity on this particular trip. But I love it. 

And may I A ny Dr. Fewster, the director 
who is going to, I understand, show us 
around. Say to your Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States how proud we are that he is with 
us, Ambassador Michael Cook and his wife, 
Catriona. They have many, many friends in 
the United States. And they are 5 oes a first- 
class job for your country in the United 
States. And then, of course, I want to salute 
Dr. Hewson and his wife, Carolyn, who came 
up to be with us today, too. 

I am really thrilled to take part in this dedi- 
cation, a sift from the mam! 2 of the United 
States to the people of Australia, the U.S.A. 
Gallery of the Australian National Maritime 
Museum. President Reagan announced the 
gift in 1988 in honor of Australia’s bicenten- 
nial. And now, as we dedicate the new gal- 
lery, we mark another bicentennial, the 
Prime Minister referred to it, and that is the 
200th anniversary of the arrival of the first 
foreign endiae dite in Sydney, an American 
vessel named for the city of brotherly love 
in our country, Philadelphia. 

Never was a ship more aptly named. 
Brotherhood has linked the Australian and 
American people now for two centuries. And 
if anybody at Thee, if anyone in the States 
doubts it, I just wish they could have been 
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with me and with Barbara when we came 
in from the airport or when we rode across 
to the bridge over here or wherever we have 
gone in this short period of time. You can 
just feel it. And I hope that they can feel 
that it is reciprocated because it certainly is. 
Our common ancestors endowed us with lan- 
guage and culture, the rule of law, a spirit 
of enterprise, and a passion for freedom that 
we still share today. 

Australians and Americans have been to- 
gether for many a maritime adventure, in 
peace, and yes, in war; in commerce, and 
in sporting competition. And visitors to this 
gallery may see historical displays of the 
three Americans who were among the crew 
of Captain Cook’s Endeavor on its voyage to 
Australia in 1770. Visitors will get a unique 
glimpse into life aboard a 19th century trad- 
ing ship. Other displays commemorate the 
common courage Australian and American 
naval forces showed half a century ago in the 
fateful battles of World War II. 

Fraternal ties of culture and commerce be- 
tween our two nations literally have never, 
ever been stronger. And I am proud that the 
United States and Australia are committed 
to open and robust world trade, trade that 
creates jobs and lifts the standards of living 
in both our countries. 

And in this spirit and in this anniversary 
year, I am very honored to have been asked 
to take part in opening the U.S.A. Gallery 
of Australia’s National Maritime Museum. 
Thank you. May God bless you all, and may 
you have a wonderful New Year. Thank you 
very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:25 p.m. at 
the dedication ceremony for the U.S.A. Gal- 
lery of the Australian National Maritime Mu- 
seum. In his remarks, he referred to Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister Paul J]. Keating and 
Liberal Party leader John Hewson, head of 
the Federal Opposition Coalition. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content 


of these remarks. 
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Remarks to the Australian 
Parliament in Canberra 


January 2, 1992 


Thank you, Mr. Speaker and Mr. Presi- 
dent; Mr. Prime Minister; and the leader of 
the opposition, Mr. Hewson; Members and 
Senators. It is a deep and wonderful honor 
for me to be here, and I am very, very grate- 
ful for the honor of appearing before this 
House of the Australian Parliament. I know 
that the Members have gone to extraordinary 
lengths to arrange this special session. And 
I think the people in our country will appre- 
ciate this very, very much. 

I want to offer special greetings and thanks 
to the members of the Australian-U.S.A. par- 
liamentary group who have done so much 
to deepen the friendship between our coun- 
tries. 

Let me just make an initial observation if 
I might. You have a wonderfully vigorous po- 
litical climate. [Laughter] That has got to be 
the classic understatement of the year. 
[Laughter] And I see this rough and tumble 
that goes forth like this, and I thank God 
for the Presidential system at home. But nev- 
ertheless—[laughter]. Let me make this ob- 
servation, though. I feel very fortunate to 
have known several of your Members from 
both sides of the aisle over the years. And 
amidst all the intensity and emotion brought 
forth in these Chambers, I’ve always been 
impressed by the united message that your 
leaders have sent to my country. Even when 
out of office or in the opposition, they have 
always placed Australia’s interests ahead of 
personal interests. That says something very 
positive, very important about your great 
country. 

That’s certainly one reason that any visitor 
from the United States cannot help but feel 
a warm kinship with Australia. Both of our 
young nations were seen by explorers and 
pioneers and immigrants as destinations of 
freedom and opportunity. Our cultures re- 
flect an extraordinary diversity, from British 
and Irish, to Italian and Polish, to Vietnam- 
ese and Cambodian. 
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This Parliament building displays an origi- 
nal copy of the Magna Carta, I’m told, one 
of only four such manuscripts to have sur- 
vived to this day. The U.S. National Archives 
is home to another of those original manu- 
scripts. I can think of no more powerful sym- 
bol of our shared commitments to the rights 
of the individual, to the rule of law, and to 
the government of consent, by consent of the 
people. 

With our common ancestries and shared 
ideals, Americans and Australians also find 
other similarities. Each of our countries 
spans a continent rich in agricultural and 
mineral resources. Spectacular natural beau- 
ty abounds in fantastic variety in both our 
nations as well. To be frank, our people think 
big. And their biggest ideas are the ones we 
share: The belief in the indivisibility of 
human freedom, and the willingness to strug- 
gle and sacrifice for the peace and security 
of other nations. 

This year marks the 50th anniversary of 
the fateful Battle of the Coral Sea. We re- 
member the courage and fighting skill of the 
Australian and American naval forces. Their 
valor spared Australia from invasion and 
stemmed the tide of totalitarianism. 

In Korea and Vietnam, Australians and 
Americans again joined forces. Their sac- 
rifices were not in vain. Korea is a democ- 
racy, setting a standard for free market devel- 
opment worldwide. Long-suffering Cam- 
bodia now has the hope of a durable peace 
and free elections. Even Vietnam is opening 
to the world, seeking reintegration with the 
dynamic market economies of the region. 

In the Persian Gulf, we stood together 
against Saddam Hussein’s aggression. In- 
deed, the first two coalition partners in a joint 
boarding exercise to enforce the United Na- 
tions resolutions were Australians from the 
H.M.A.S. Darwin and Americans from the 
U.S.S. Brewerton. During the war, the joint 
defense facilities here in Australia played an 
invaluable role in detecting launches of Iraqi 
Scud missiles. And today, two of the three 
navies represented in operations enforcing 
the embargo against Iraq are those of Aus- 
tralia and of the United States of America. 

But even as we recall our struggles and 
successes, we must now look forward to the 
opportunity to shape our shared destiny. 
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First, we face together the challenge of 
economic opportunity and growth, creating 
jobs for our people and for their families. 
Second, we bs new but no less exacting 
challenges to our security, the threats of re- 
gional conflicts and proliferation of the weap- 
ons of mass destruction. Third, we face the 
exciting task of fostering the remarkable mo- 
mentum for democracy and freedom that 
swept the world these past few years. A 
strong America has been central to the tri- 
umph of free markets and free people. I am 
confident that the United States will con- 
tinue to have the conviction and the capacity 
to be a force for good and that a new era 
of economic opportunity will unfold with en- 
hanced opportunities for peace. 

The coming era promises unparalleled po- 
tential for economic growth in the nations 
of the Pacific. In 1990, the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion accounted for a total of $300 billion in 
two-way commerce with the United States, 
a total nearly one-third larger than America’s 
volume of trade across the Atlantic. This re- 
gion is the fastest growing market in the 
world. And still, there are voices on both 
sides of the Pacific calling for economic iso- 
lationism. And while for some nations, in- 
cluding Australia and the United States, 
these are tough, hard economic times, we 
both know protectionism is a fundamentally 
bankrupt notion. Make no mistake, America 
will continue to stand for open trade and 
open markets. 

And trade means jobs; it means good jobs, 
at home and abroad. And I’m sure it comes 
as no surprise that my highest priority as 
President of the United States is to promote 
economic growth and jobs for our people. 
That goal is fully consistent with economic 
growth and jobs for Australians. You and I 
know that open markets generate growth, 
that international trade is not simply a zero- 
sum game. 

And you also know that the nations who 
share the rewards of a vibrant and growing 
international trading system must also share 
the responsibilities. Australia has stood as a 
true leader in efforts to achieve success in 
the Uruguay round of the GATT negotia- 
tions. And you brought great skill and energy 
in seeking deep cuts in trade-distorting agri- 
cultural subsidies. Progress on agriculture is 
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the key to the success of the GATT talks. 
Your farmers are not alone in feeling the pain 
caused by the heavy subsidies of the Euro- 
pean Community. Our wheat production 
dropped by almost 30 percent last year. But 
I’m also aware of the concern such United 
States trade programs as this Export En- 
hancement Program can cause Australian 
farmers. 

Our EEP program has one and only one 
objective, oh that is to force the EC to stop 
its avalanche of subsidized exports. And the 
fact is that the EC subsidizes over 10 times 
the amount of farm exports that we do. 
Moreover, our program seeks to minimize 
the effects on Australia and other 
nonsubsidizing nations. While I don’t like 
having to use these remedies, I will safeguard 
the interests of American farmers. And with- 
out EEP, the European Community would 
absorb additional markets, forcing out those 
who can compete fairly, farmers in countries 
like Australia and the United States. 

We both know, all of us know, that the 
real answer is what our two governments are 
doing, working hard for an historic new 
GATT agreement that cuts back subsidies, 
especially for exports. That’s why the U.S. 
is committed to working with GATT Director 
Dunkel’s new text. We believe his draft 
moves us closer to finally concluding an 
agreement. While not perfect, it makes an 
important contribution, and the international 
trading system is too important to pass up 
this opportunity. I trust and hope that Aus- 
tralia and other Pacific nations will join us 
to instill additional momentum in the Uru- 
guay round negotiations when they resume 
later this month. This is the best com- 
ae ee approach that we can offer to our 

ard-working farmers and ranchers. 

We also see the potential for using regional 
organizations to expand and liberalize trade 
around the globe. We are especially encour- 
aged by Australia’s leadership in the APEC, 
in the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
process. The success of the November APEC 
ministerial in Seoul was proof that APEC is 
emerging as the economic forum in the Pa- 
cific and is increasingly fostering a sense of 
community around the Pacific Rim. North 
America—Mexico, the United States, and 
Canada—is part of this community. And so, 
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let me just assure you, every one of you, both 
sides of this aisle, that the North American 
free trade agreement will not become an ex- 
clusive trading bloc. It will lower internal 
barriers without raising external barriers. Our 
growth will help stimulate yours, just as 
growth in Asia will spur our exports. 

We also can do more bilaterally to expand 
trade. That’s why I am proposing a United 
States-Australia trade and investment frame- 
work agreement, one way to enhance our al- 
ready strong economic engagement. That’s 
our agenda to expand exports and growth 
through reducing trade barriers, whether 
globally, regionally, or bilaterally. 

Clearly, with the dramatic changes in the 
world we must adapt to new security realities 
as well. But let me simply pledge to you, our 
friends: No matter what changes may come 
about in the defense expenditures in the 
United States or in the nature of the threats 
to international peace, the U.S.-Australian al- 
liance is fundamental to the stability of the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

I understand that there is some concern 
in Asia about America’s commitment given 
our imminent departure from Subic Bay in 
the Philippines. Let me put it plainly: I’ve 
served in Asia, personally, in time of war and 
in time of peace. And with changing times, 
our posture is going to change to suit dif- 
ferent needs. But our role and our purpose 
as a Pacific power will remain constant. It 
is important that the people of Australia un- 
derstand this: We intend to remain engaged 
no matter whatever the changing security ar- 
rangements of our time. 

And yes, we've talked about it here today 
with the Prime Minister, with the leader of 
the opposition, with others. The cold war is 
over. But the threat of communism which 
for so many decades occupied our energies 
is now replaced by the instabilities of ethnic 
rivalries and regional conflicts. And yes, the 
Soviet Union, as we have known it, is history. 
It’s a new era. But like Australia, the United 
States has fought three wars in Asia over the 
past 50 years. We know that our security is 
inextricably linked to stability across the Pa- 
cific, and we will not put that security and 
stability at risk. I can assure you that the 
United States intends to retain the appro- 
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priate military presence to protect its allies 
and to counter threats to peace. 

Just recently in the Persian Gulf we wit- 
nessed that the dangerous combination of 
volatile regional conflicts and weapons of 
mass destruction requires our constant atten- 
tion. And so, I salute Australia’s leadership 
in stemming the threat of chemical, biologi- 
cal, and nuclear weapons. It’s your children 
and the children of the entire world who will 
grow up in a safer world thanks to such ef- 
forts. 

Australia and the United States are also 
working to end another long-standing and 
tragic regional conflict. Our combined ini- 
tiatives in the United Nations have been 
major factors in the progress toward peace 
and free elections in Cambodia. Both of us 
have now reestablished official rep- 
resentation in Phnom Penh in order to move 
the peace process forward. Australia is mak- 
ing an additional contribution by sending a 
senior military officer to head the U.N. 
peacekeeping force in Cambodia. And I am 
proud of our collective efforts to end the 
nightmare in Cambodia and usher in a new 
era of hope and rebuilding. 

And finally, American and Australian aspi- 
rations for the future are evident in our in- 
creasing cooperation on such matters as envi- 
ronmental protection, educational, and social 
issues. We can take pride in our Govern- 
ments’ joint actions toward conservation of 
the tropical forests, protecting endangered 
species, and promoting technologies for 
clean-burning coal. 

Australia also plays a leading role in the 
international fight against illicit drugs. And 
I know I speak for millions of American par- 
ents in expressing thanks for your efforts to 
fight drug abuse, to fight drug trafficking. 

I believe the next generations of Aus- 
tralians and Americans will grow even closer. 
I see no threat to that at all. And I foresee 
a steady expansion of travel and cultural ex- 
changes in years to come. Australia’s natural 
beauty, of which I’ve seen regrettably little 
this trip, is really sensational, a powerful mag- 
net for American tourists. But more than this, 
it is the spirit of your country that earns Aus- 
tralia so much admiration in our country, in 
America, and indeed around the world. Your 
artists’ contributions to film and dance and 
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music have whetted our appetites for more 
and more things Australian. U.S. television 
carries Australian-rules football, and many 
Americans enjoy the rough and tumble of 
hard hitting with reckless abandon. [Laugh- 
ter] We have something similar, but we call 
it politics in the United States. [Laughter] 

I credit the clear air of Australia for its 
effect on one of the freshest minds now 
working in Washington. I’m speaking about 
our Secretary of Education, Lamar Alexan- 
der. In 1987, after completing 8 years as Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, Lamar took his wife and 
children to spend half a year in this beautiful 
country. And now that he’s joined my Cabi- 
net as Secretary of Education, Lamar Alexan- 
der is working for revolutionary changes to 
improve our schools. 

And this, too, is part of our program to 
make America competitive and strong and 
to help it grow. Secretary Alexander is pro- 
moting innovative ideas that he saw in prac- 
tice right here in Australia, for instance the 
large measure of freedom that Australians 
have in choosing among private and religious 
or state-operated schools. And when we suc- 
ceed with some of these reforms, we'll thank 
pathfinders such as Australians for their ex- 
ample. 

Of course, we’ve always shared fraternal 
ties and a spirit of freedom ever since an 
American vessel named Philadelphia became 
the first trading ship to call at Sydney's Port 
Jackson in 1792. Almost a century later, Mark 
Twain visited Australia and spoke for all 
Americans when he said, “You have a spirit 
of independence here which cannot be 
overpraised.” 

And 50 years ago in the Coral Sea, Aus- 
tralians and Americans paid a high price for 
freedom, but they proved to the world that 
the future belongs to the brave and the bold. 
For the half century since, we have deepened 
our friendship, our economic interdepend- 
ence, and our collaboration on mutual de- 
fense. And now, more clearly than ever, we 
can see a hopeful future for the farflung kins- 
men of Australia and America and for all who 
share those fundamental ideals that we hold 
dear. We're prepared to work as partners in 
the next century to break new ground for 
freedom, cooperation, and economic 


progress. 





For me, this has been a great honor. For 
Barbara and me, it has been a sheer pleasure 
to be with you all here for these ‘con Wr 
days. But this hospitality of the Australian 
people is indescribable. I couldn’t possibly 
tell you how emotional I feel about it. So, 
let me simply say thank you again for the 
extraordinary honor of allowing me to ad- 
dress this distinguished Parliament. May 
your debates be lively and full of friendship 
and affection, as they once in a while are. 
And may God bless you all. And may the 
Lord smile on the kinship and friendship of 
Australia and the United States of America. 
Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. at 
the Parliament House. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of these 
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Remarks to the Australian Center for 
American Studies in Canberra 


January 2, 1992 


Thank you, sir, for those kind words. And 
let me just say how pleased I am to be here 
helping to launch this Australian Center for 
American Studies. We share a lot in com- 
mon. You touched on that, sir, culturally, his- 
torically, even linguistically. But differences 
do exist. And we can and should do much 
more to foster greater understanding. 

There’s much that we can learn from each 
other, education and the sciences, certainly 
in trade, economics. Study in exchange in 
these areas will not only benefit our two na- 
tions but enrich the lives of those involved 
and increase the productive capacities of the 
participants in our two countries’ economies. 

Mutual understanding is not only enrich- 
ing but also is a vital prerequisite to peace 
and prosperity. The Fulbright program has 
brought about the exchange of thousands of 
Australians and Americans. And among the 
many distinguished alumni of that program 
are my host in Sydney yesterday, Nick 
Greiner, and U.S. Ambassador, our U.N. 
Ambassador, Tom Pickering, who received 
his master’s degree from Melborne Univer- 


sity. 
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The benefits of educational interchange 
come in many, many ways. The late Gordon 
Samstag, an American artist who taught at 
the South Australia School of Fine Arts, en- 
dowed that school with a scholarship fund 
of $6 million to support Australian students 
studying abroad. And in 1988, former Prime 
Minister Bob Hawke helped to launch this 
Center for Australian Studies at the UT, at 
the University of Texas at Austin, contribut- 
ing $50,000 Australian dollars to the Center. 

And today I’m pleased to announce that 
the U.S. Information Agency is similarly con- 
tributing $50,000 to the Australian Center for 
American Studies. 

I hope this center will lead to an expansion 
of American studies in Australia. More 
broadly, I have spoken today about our inten- 
tion to host an educational ministerial under 
APEC auspices. And our Secretary of Edu- 
cation will invite APEC education ministers 
to Washington next summer. And I’m very 
enthusiastic about this addition to APEC’s 
_ It seems only right that it not all be 
about politics and war and peace. We're talk- 
ing here about an educational agenda. 

The challenge the future holds is to find 
new ways to increase mutual understanding. 
And I am confident that the Australian Cen- 
ter will open many new paths for Americans 
and Australians to deepen these ties, deepen 
our ties and help ensure prosperity for our 
citizens. 

So, this is a good day, a happy day. And 
I know I speak for Barbara when I say that 
we are both proud to have a part in it. 

And to those Australians here, let me just 
tell you what I told our joint meeting in here. 
We've really had a good time here. And your 
hospitality has been absolutely fantastic. And 
I think it says something about how this cen- 
ter can prosper. People just get that feeling 
of mutual camaraderie, et cetera. That in it- 
self, I think, will help in these troubled times. 

So, thank you all very much for being a 
part of this. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. in 
Mural Hall at the ine House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Nick Greiner, Pre- 
mier of New South Wales. A tape was not 


available for verification of the content of 


these remarks. 
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The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Keating of 
Australia in Canberra 


January 2, 1992 


The Prime Minister. Good day. Thank 
you for coming. And just before I invite the 
President to say a few words, just outline, 
first of all, the structure of the press con- 
ference, so we can operate smoothly. Our 
program will be to take, first of all, some gen- 
eral remarks from the President first and 
then from me and then permit time for about 
seven or eight questions. And I hope we'll 
be able to take a roughly even amount from 
both the Australian and visiting press. I pre- 
sume you are delineated here somewhere 
and that we can point to you. 

In the interest of maintaining order, I'll 
nominate the questioner, who should state 
their name and organization that they rep- 
resent, before directing the question to ei- 
ther myself or to the President. 

Could I now invite the President just to 
make some introductory remarks, and then 
I'll follow him. 

The President. Well, my remarks, Mr. 
Prime Minister, will be very brief. And I sim- 
ply want to, once again, thank you, thank all 
of our official hosts, and thank the people 
of Australia for the warmth of the reception 
on this visit. We've enjoyed it. It’s been a 
busy time. I hope that we’ve made progress 
on the issues where we may have differences. 
I should say “issue,” because I think there’s 
only one area of difficulty, and we've talked 
about that very frankly with you, sir, with the 
opposition, with agricultural leaders. And I 
feel it’s been very fruitful in terms of the 
U.S. on all of this. 

But otherwise, I would simply say to you 
we're very pleased to be here, and thank you 
for your hospitality. And I'll be glad to take 
my share of the questions. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I 
thank you for those remarks and say what 
an honor it has been for me to represent the 
Government and people of Australia in wel- 
coming you and Mrs. Bush to Australia and 
having you here. You’ve had a warm recep- 
tion from the Australian public, which I think 
has been evident to everybody, and we've 
been most, most pleased about that. 
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And it is true, we’ve had broad discussions 
which I think have increased the bonds of 
friendship between our two countries and 
certainly given me as Prime Minister a 
chance, an opportunity to get to know the 
President al his views, and to also make 
a couple of important, what we think are im- 
portant points to him. And that was the im- 
portance that Australia places on having the 
United States engaged in a political and eco- 
nomic framework in the Asia-Pacific and the 
importance of having won the cold war, set- 
ting up an institutional framework of a Bret- 
on Woods style but in trade. 

And we see this best being accommodated 
with the GATT, a successful conclusion of 
the GATT round, as a framework for the re- 
entry of countries reentering the world econ- 
omy for the first time in either half a century 
or most of a century. 

So, on those very broad fronts we’ve had 
extensive discussions, as the President said. 
On the other issues, we’ve dealt with them 
in a working-like way. And he has very kindly 
met our farm representatives, and I think we 
have a reasonable understanding of our posi- 
tions on those issues. 

So, could I now invite questions. 


Export Enhancement Program 


Q. My question is in relation to the EEP. 
I understand, following your discussions with 
the farmers, you've agreed to have some sort 
of consultative process operate in the future 
before decisions are made. How exactly do 
you envisage that consultative mechanism 
will work? And do you envisage that it will 
have the effect in future of stopping the areas 
that have in the past affected Australia? 

The President. Well, we discussed having 
some consultative arrangement, and I sug- 
gested it would be very useful to the farm 
leaders if they'd come—they’ve been to the 
States, I think, several of them—they come 
again and consult on this EEP. 

There were some factual differences pre- 
sented at the meeting by our expert ak by 
them. And so, I think we ought to just try 
to eliminate differences where possible. And 
I made very clear to them, and I'd like to 
say it once more, that the EEP legislation 
was not aimed at Australia. It was aimed to 
try to get the EC, who are subsidizing 10 
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times as much as the United States, to come 
into line and to get on board on a sound 
GATT agreement. 

So, we'll see how that works out. But we 
didn’t set up any procedures in any exact, 
you know, three-point program for eliminat- 
ing differences that we might have. The an- 
swer, though, that they do agree with me on, 
and I’m sure the Prime Minister does, is to 
get a successful conclusion of the GATT 
round. And I told them that we are pledged 
to that end. And I know they've tried. These 
farm leaders have traveled to Europe, and 
they've been to England and, I believe, 
France and Germany. And so, they are fully 
engaged, private sector. 

I think now it’s important, given the 
Dunkel report that I as President and the 
Prime Minister as Prime Minister, engage to 
the fullest to try to get the one answer to 
EEP that’s going to make the most sense. 
And that is a successful conclusion to the 
GATT round on agriculture. 


Trade Relations With Japan 


Q. Mr. President, last weekend your Com- 
merce Secretary Bob Mosbacher said that 
Japan was partly responsible for the recession 
in the United States. Was he reflecting offi- 
cial policy in saying that? 

The President. Well, Mr. Mosbacher al- 
ways reflects official views except when I dis- 
agree with him. [Laughter] And that is very, 
very seldom. And on this one I haven’t heard 
his statement, so I would only want to see 
it in full context. 

But look, we’ve got a tremendous imbal- 
ance with Japan, tremendous. And one of the 
reasons we're going there is to see if we can’t 
find ways to sort that matter out. But we’re 
enjoying sluggish times, and not enjoying 
them very much. And the Prime Minister has 
impressed on me that Australia is having dif- 
ficult economic times. And the answer to all 
of this, whether it’s in Japan-U.S. or Aus- 
tralia-U.S., is to get these economies going 
through expanded trade. 

And so, I’d want to know in context what 
Bob said, but anytime you have an extraor- 
dinarily big trade imbalance, I think you 
would say that that would be contributing to 
a lack of economic growth. And so, if that’s 
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what he said, I certainly couldn’t find a way 
to differ with him. 

Q. Could I cheat a little and ask a very 
closely related double-hitter? 

The President. Sure. 


The Uruguay Round and Agricultural 
Trade 


Q. Mr. Bush, are you able to give a com- 
mitment, irrespective of what might happen 
in other sectors of the Uruguay round, the 
United States Government will accept noth- 
ing less in agricultural trade than has been 
proposed by Arthur Dunkel? And I was won- 
dering if I could ask you, Mr. Keating, your 
report of how satisfied you are with Mr. 
Bush’s response both to our EEP submis- 
sions and to our concerns that NAFTA could, 
under some circumstances, develop into an 
even-looking trading bloc. 

The President. Let me answer. We see 
some very positive elements in the Dunkel 
paper. I can’t say—we certainly don’t want 
to accept less if that was your question, and 
there’s some things there that we would like 
to see improved. But I do think that there’s 
a lot of good work being done there. And 
we will be working closely with the Euro- 
peans to try to get agreement. And I'd leave 
it right there because I don’t want to indicate 
that we think that we’ve gotten everything 
that the United States wants, nor do we think 
that the Cairns group has gotten everything 
the Cairns group wants out of the Dunkel 
paper. All we’re saying is it’s a good position 
from which to finalize the agricultural part 
of trade and the rest of it too. We've got 
some difficulties with some parts. Agri- 
culture, we see, has moved fairly well. 

The Prime Minister. Could I add to that? 
I think that the thing which is most com- 
forting to Australia—I think in answering the 
question, I'll make three points: The first is, 
it’s a matter of great comfort to us that we 
have an internationalist as President of the 
United States, someone who has committed 
himself to an open trading system, multilat- 
eral trading system, that resisted protection- 
ist pressures and is committed to seeing the 
GATT round successfully concluded. And as 
the President has said, there are elements 
of the GATT round that can’t be—it’s a pack- 
age. Some parts all countries would be more 
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satisfied with than others, but it is a package, 
and it’s a package of that round which we 
believe discussions can take place. 

If there is a successful conclusion of the 
GATT round many other things will change, 
and including in that would be, of course, 
mandatory windbacks under EEP which you 
asked me about. And the President has 
agreed this morning that we will have an in- 
formation exchange on EEP; that is, at least 
we will know more about the operation of 
EEP. And as well as that, we’ve asked him 
that where the U.S. is not engaged in sales 
and markets where the European Commis- 
sion is engaged in sales, that is, in non-EC 
markets, would he examine those markets 
with a view to keeping the subsidization of 
EEP from them. He can’t, obviously, at this 
point, give a clear commitment on the mar- 
kets, but he has agreed to look and examine 
them. And we’re very happy about that. 

So on the general point, we believe the 
GATT offers the best opportunity on trade 
generally, that the Dunkel package is just 
that, a package, and if adopted would lead 
to casicaal iraprovements in the trade and 
agriculture and including impact on EEP. 

Q. Mr. Bush, what do you see as the con- 
sequences if Europe does not buy into 
Dunkel’s proposal? 

The President. | see that it would be very, 
very bad if we don’t get a successful conclu- 
sion to the GATT round. And we have not 
discussed here in Australia fallback positions. 
We are not prepared to give up on the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the GATT round. But 
without trying to predict disaster, I can sim- 
ply say I think it would be a very bad thing 
because I think you’d see more protection, 
more selfishness in the trading system that 
would inevitably shrink markets and cost 
countries jobs. And so, we must go forward, 
and we must try to get a successful conclu- 
sion. 

I feel more strongly about that since I’ve 
had the benefit of several long conversations 
with this Prime Minister. He’s very knowl- 
edgeable on these international financial 
matters and also with the agricultural sector 
in this country. I really had my—I’m more 
highly attuned even than I was to the impor- 
tance of getting this done. So, I don’t want 
to worst-case it, but I can just say that it 
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would be totally unsatisfactory to see that 
GATT round fail to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


Trading Blocs 


Q. Any possibility, sir, of three world trad- 
ing blocs, as the Prime Minister has dis- 
cussed? 

The President. Well, we don’t want any 
trading blocs that do not include Australia. 
And I went out of my way to say that as we’re 
negotiating for a free trade agreement with 
Mexico and Canada, for example, I want our 
Australian friends to know that that would 
not be detrimental to our free trade with 
them. 

And one of the things the Prime Minister 
and I discussed, and I'll clearly defer to him 
on this, is the fact that we don’t want to see 
Asia and Australia kind of pushed aside into 
some separate bloc. So, you might have a Eu- 
ropean trading bloc; an American trading 
bloc, North, South, and Caribbean; and an 
Asian bloc. That is not the way you get more 
jobs. The way you do that is to have broad 
expanded trade between them. So, I don’t 
want to predict and suggest that this would 
be an outcome, but it would be an outcome 
that we certainly would not find satisfactory. 


Cambodian Peace Plan 


Q. The United Nations appears to be drag- 
ging its feet a little bit on the Cambodian 
peace plan. There’s no concrete plan in 
place, no budget being put forward. Have 
you been asked or do you intend to urge in 
the United Nations that more speed be taken 
on these matters? Certainly, Mr. Hun Sen, 
the Prime Minister of Cambodia, is ex- 
tremely concerned about this matter. 

The President. Well, I wasn’t asked to ac- 
celerate anything on this visit. I was told by 
the Australian leadership of the importance 
of this. We feel that way. Secretary Baker, 
as you know, has been involved in it, and 
we strongly support this concept of the U.N. 
acting in this peacekeeping role. But I wasn’t 
asked to take on a specific assignment in that 
regard. But it is important, with agreement 
having come this far, that it be followed up 
on now, that it not be allowed to fall apart. 
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Domestic Politics and International 
Trade 


Q. Mr. President, Democratic leaders in 
Congress last week said the success or failure 
of your trade mission will depend on whether 
you obtain any major concessions from Japan. 
Do you agree, and at this point are you at 
all hopeful that you will be able to obtain 
any major concessions? 

The President. Well, in the first place, I 
don’t take much stock in what the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the Congress say, setting up 
goals for a trip or knocking them down. I’m 
just not inclined to run the foreign policy of 
the United States in that regard. It’s been 
happening for 3 years, and they're entitled 
to their opinion. But it won’t influence how 
I conduct myself on this trip, and I certainly 
am not going to accept their standards for 
success or failure of a mission. 

Having said all that, I want to see us get 
more jobs created in the United States, even- 
tually, by concessions made or by positions 
taken in Japan. I think it is very important. 
And we need more access to their markets. 
We need to have more content in autos that 
are made in the United States, have U.S. con- 
tent there, have a fair shot at it. But I don’t 
think that I should let the agenda be set by 
some political challenge in an election year. 
That is not the way one conducts sound for- 
eign policy. 

I saw all kinds of crazy, “Well, if he doesn’t 
get this or that, we’re going to throw in the 
legislation.” We know political posturing 
when we see it. And I know what’s good pol- 
icy. And it is to stay involved internationally, 
and it is to create more jobs at home, not 
by trying to protect and pull back into some 
isolationistic sphere but by expanding mar- 
kets. And that is what this trip is about. 

Q. Mr. President, if the Japanese are of- 
fered concessions that they consider inad- 
equate, are you prepared 

The President. It’s too hypothetical a 
question; let me just cut it off right there. 
I cannot go into hypothetical—we haven't 
even gotten to Japan yet. We’re still in Aus- 
tralia, remember? 


The Economy 


Q. Mr. President, you referred earlier to 
the sluggishness of the U.S. economy. Do 
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you feel the recent cut in discount rate to 
3.5 percent is sufficient to stimulate your 
economy? And if you think extra measures 
are needed, when would you expect to an- 
nounce these? 

The President. No question that it will 
have a stimulatory effect. It takes a while for 
that to get through something as complex as 
the U.S. economy, but it has been very, very 
well received at home. 

And I think that it is well-known at home 
that I plan additional stimulatory measures 
to be announced in the State of the Union 
Message which comes at the end of this 
month. And they will not be counter- 
productive; they will not be on-the-cheap po- 
litically, something that has a nice political 
ring to it, but then would be counter- 
productive in terms of interest rates. But I 
do think that the U.S. economy could use 
a sound fiscal stimulation, and I will be pro- 
posing that kind of a program in our State 
of the Union Message. 

But yes, this was very, very important. 


Agricultural Subsidies and Free Trade 
Q. President Bush, doesn’t this whole flap 


here in Australia about agriculture subsidies 
in the United States, ahver indicated you 
were not in a position at this time to abolish, 
undermine your credibility, sir, when you get 
to Japan wearing the mantle of a free-trader 
asking for concessions there? 

The President. No, because nobody's 
pure. We have differences with Australia on 
this; I won’t unnecessarily bring them up in 
front of my very genial host here. But I had 
a chance to tell them of things that I’d like 
to see Australia do where we might feel there 
could be a little less protection. He was very 
clear and very forceful in telling me his. 

I don’t consider it a flap, incidentally, 
when you discuss an issue where you have 
differences. I think it’s very important that 
the American people and the President un- 
derstand how the agriculturalists in this 
country look at this Export Enhancement 
Program. 

And so, I don’t think it’s contradictory at 
all. We've never said we're totally pure. We 
are working for freer and fairer trade. And 
certainly the Japanese should be working for 
freer and fairer trade. And if one country 
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could hold up its hand and say, “We have 
never had any protection of any kind or sub- 
sidization of any kind,” that country then 
should be—holier than thou—be able to 
make the point. 

We are going there into Japan and asking 
for equity, fairness, fair play. And so, I don’t 
think a discussion, a healthy discussion of an 
export program that is causing great concern 
in this country is either a flap or diminishes 
my credibility as I go into a market where 
we are getting real problems in terms of ac- 
cess. 

Q. We, of course, welcome you, perhaps 
with the observation that it only took 25 years 
for the White House to find the map of 
where we live since the last time a President 
visited. Sir, following on from that question, 
isn’t there just 

The President. I’m not sure I get that 
point. [Laughter] 

Q. Twenty-five years since we last saw an 
American President here. 

The President. Oh, President. I’m sorry. 
I misunderstood. 

Q. Wondered if you lost the map, perhaps? 

The President. Oh, I see, yes. [Laughter] 

Q. Sir, following on from the last question, 
is there not just the faintest whiff of hypocrisy 
here that you are demanding of the Japanese 
that they lower their barriers so that you can 
sell more motor vehicles to them, yet you 
impose and extend the barriers on our meat 
and sugar in particular? 

The President. No, I don’t think so. We 
were extraordinarily helpful in opening the 
Japanese markets on meat. And indeed, the 
agricultural leaders that I met with today 
thanked me for that, similarly for citrus. So, 
besides that, I love coming to Australia. So, 
I take your point, but if somebody takes that 
as to be a matter of neglect, why, that’s too 
bad, because this relationship is very, very 
strong. 

But I’m glad to be here now. I was glad 
to be here as Vice President, glad to be here 
earlier on as a private citizen, and undoubt- 


edly will come back. 
Trade Relations With Japan 


Q. Mr. President, President Miyazawa, in 
honor of your trip, a few days in advance 
of your trip anyway, is urging his automakers 
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to buy more U.S. auto parts and encouraging 
consumers to buy more American cars. Do 
you consider that already a success for your 
mission, or do you think that the Japanese 
still need to do more? 

The President. Well, 1 want to find out 
exactly what all this means, how it’s going 
to be translated, but clearly, we welcome 
statements of that nature. I think that’s very, 
very good, very heartening. But I have not 
rom chance to sit down with Mr. Miyazawa 
and talk about that in some detail. 

The Prime Minister. Perhaps a couple 
more questions. One on this side. 


Consultation on Agricultural Subsidies 


Q. President Bush, could you just clarify 
this mention of consultations for us? The 
farmers seemed very convinced you have 
even an undertaking to have consultations 
before subsidized sales. That doesn’t seem 
to square with what you said earlier in this 
= conference. If that’s not right, you 

aven’t gone as far as that, how does your 
undertaking about consultations differ from 
those given by your predecessor? 

The President. I’m not sure I understand 
what—I don’t know what they've said pub- 
licly. What they said is they, the farmers, 
would like to come over and consult. And 
I said, “Come on, let’s go.” This would be 
oe. and I’d like to have some American 
armers there, as well as Government offi- 
cials. It wasn’t tied in, as far as I know, to 
any specific pending action under the export 
program. 

Q. And not in relation to any future ac- 
tion? 

The President. Well, they asked that 
there be consultation on a whole array of 
things. But I think we’re getting it mixed up 
a little bit with what the —— 

The Prime Minister. I think it’s a mix- 
up between information 

The President. the Government and 
also with this private sector group. These 
farmers were there not as Government offi- 
cials but wanting to come over and talk to 
our agricultural experts and to our farmers 
themselves about this whole program. And 
I said, “Come on, we would welcome you.” 
But that was where that one was left. Now, 
the other one, I have not been able to 
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make—I think the Prime Minister—let me 
put it this way, I subscribe to the way he 
phrased it. 

“JFK” 

Q. A change of pace, if I may, sir. There’s 
a new movie called “JFK,” which has not 
wafted its way down here yet, but it casts 
some aspersions on the findings of the War- 
ren Commission’s reports. And also it raises 
some questions about possibly the CIA’s role 
in this. You’re a past CIA Director. I wonder, 
knowing you possibly haven’t seen the movie, 
are you concerned about movies like this 
which may trouble people who weren’t even 
born at the time of John Kennedy’s assassina- 
tion? 

The President. Well, I don’t know much 
about the movie. I haven’t seen it. And 
there’s all kinds of conspiratorial theories 
floating around on everything. Elvis Presley 
is rumored to be alive and well someplace— 
[laughter|—and I can’t say that somebody 
won't go out and make a movie about that. 
I have seen no evidence that gives me any 
reason to believe that the Warren Commis- 
sion was wrong, none whatsoever. And so, 
if it’s helpful to reassure the American people 
in this way by saying that, fine. But I don’t— 
it wouldn’t lead me to suggesting that Mr. 
Stone be censured or something of that na- 
ture. 

Q. As a former CIA Director, did you ever 
go back and see the CIA’s findings durin 
that period to satisfy any of your curiosity: 

The President. About this subject? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. No, I didn’t have any curi- 
osity because I believed that the Warren 
Commission, which acted—when was that 
finding? When was the Warren Commission 
finding? Was it 

Q. It was in 63 or 64. 

The President. Which was about 12 years 
before I was out at the agency. I saw no rea- 
son to question it, still see no reason to ques- 
tion it. 

U.S. Role in the Pacific 


Q. President Bush, you said today that you 
promised again today to maintain a military 
—. in the region at an appropriate 
evel. People in the region are not so sure. 
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What does appropriate mean and, for in- 
stance, is the ANZUS treaty, in effect, dead? 

The President. Well, the appropriate level 
of security depends on conditions at the time. 
What I was addressing myself to was the fact 
that some felt with the closing of Subic that 
we would withdraw and pull way back from 
any possible security commitments. And | 
think one has to know—I can’t tell you what 
that means in terms of keeping our security 
interests alive here or keeping a military 
presence here. It depends on events. It de- 
pends obviously on deployments of various 
naval groups. But all I wanted to do was to 
reassure the people of this-area that we are 
not, because of the closing of Subic, we are 
not pulling back from future security consid- 
erations. We are a Pacific power, we think. 
We know we're a Pacific trading power. And 
we are going to stay involved with the secu- 
rity concerns of our friends. 

I can’t tell you exactly what that means 
in terms of troops, where they'll be; vessels, 
where they'll be. That depends on the situa- 
tion that might exist at the time. We had a 
very different security deployment in the 
Middle East a year ago than we have today. 
And so, things can change dramatically. 

But all I’m just doing is giving proper as- 
surances that our military, as well as our eco- 
nomic interests, are still housed in the Pacific 
to a large degree. 


ANZUS 


Q. —the ANZUS treaty with the countries 
of the region? 

The President. Do I what? 

Q. Do you still need the ANZUS treaty? 

The President. Well, we still need the 
treaty that exists, that we refer to as ANZUS. 
As you know, there’s been some difficulties 
with that—that it’s no point going into now, 
as much as this is the last question. [Laugh- 
ter] But nevertheless, the concept of the 
ANZUS is very, very important to us. 

The Prime Minister. Important to both 
of us here. 

That will do it. Thank you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you, Prime Minister. 
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Congress and Trade Initiatives 


Q. Mr. President, you were talking with 
some glee about engaging the Democrats, 
knocking some Democratic heads. In the last 
2 days you've said 

The President. in the last couple of 
days. That could change. That could change. 

Q. The status 

The President. No, not totally. I think it’s 
ridiculous to start throwing in special legisla- 
tion just before a trip to kind of look like 
the macho trying to dictate the foreign policy 
of this country. It’s crazy. But they have their 
own constituents, and I’ve got mine. But it’s 
all good-spirited, and we'll do our thing, keep 
it on broad international principles, and then 
take my case to the American people. 

And the American people do not want to 
go back into isolation, cutting off foreign 
markets. They want to expand them. And 
they remember, some of them are old 
enough to remember the thirties with de- 
creasing world trade. And some of them are 
not old enough, but they've studied enough 
about it to know that protectionism begets 
shrunk markets and further unemployment. 
And so, I can understand it when a Con- 
gressman gets up and, “Well, if you don’t 
get x commitment here in this district, why, 
I'll introduce legislation.” That’s fine. They 
don’t have the responsibility for conducting 
the policy, and I do. 

@. Does Europe show signs of under- 
standing that, though, Mr. Bush? 

The President. They will before we’re 
through. 


Note: The President’s 115th news conference 
began at 2:50 p.m. in the Main Committee 
Room at the Parliament House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Arthur Dunkel, Chair- 
man of the Trade Negotiation Committee and 
Director General of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this 
news conference. 
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Remarks at a Dinner Hosted by 
Prime Minister Keating of Australia 
in Canberra 


January 2, 1992 


This is an impossible situation, following 
two such articulate, young, and vibrant lead- 
ers of this country. But first, let me simply 
say thank you to the Prime Minister for his 
hospitality and to all of you for making Bar- 
bara and me feel so very much at home. 

It feels odd to hear myself referred to as 
the leader of the free world. I told Barbara, 
somebody in Sydney said I was the leader 
of the free world. She says, “Hurry up and 
get out of the bathroom; we’re late; run.” 
[Laughter] 

I won't try to put you in what we call dou- 
ble jeopardy. You heard me over there, here 
next door in this beautiful building. And I’m 
also reminded of two sayings. One in our 
Congress is, “The speech you don’t give” is 
the one that helps you get reelected. [Laugh- 
ter] And I’m about to be running, I think, 
for President. And secondly, I love the one 
about the kid that went to church with his 
grandfather, and he said, “Granddad, what 
are all the flags along the side of the church 
for?” The grandfather said, “Well, that one 
is for those who died in service.” And the 
kid said, “Oh, really? The 9 o’clock or the 
11 o'clock service?” [Laughter] And I’m re- 
minded that I went on for about 25 minutes 
today, so you don’t need another full load. 
[Laughter] 

I was reminded of something, though, 
today of perhaps some significance, inter- 
national significance, that it is likely that I 
will be the last President of the United States 
who served in World War II. And I heard 
very generous assessments by the Prime 
Minister and by the leader of the opposition 
about my service. And yes I was shot down 
off the shores of Chichi-Jima. And I had only 
wished that I had met Dawn Fraser before, 
because I tried to set the record for swim- 
ming away from the island. And if I’d known 
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her I might have done a better job of it— 
[laughter|—and not been so scared. 

But anyway, why, I think of the Coral Sea 
experience and what it means to the United 
States and, of course, what it means to Aus- 
tralia. And I think back to my own little his- 
tory: I was 17, about to reach my 18th birth- 
day a month later, when the Battle of the 
Coral Sea took place. And I think those of 
us in that vintage, and there are not many 
in the room I’m pleased to say, but those 
of us in that vintage will always remember 
that and therefore will always have this very 
special feeling about Australia. 

But one of the things that interests me on 
this visit is hearing some educators talking 
about the need to , sure that the younger 
generations remember this, not necessarily 
the smoke and the gunfire and all of that, 
but the significance of these two great coun- 
tries standing together. And this visit for us 
has simply reminded me, and then I think 
through me as President, the American peo- 
ple, of the importance of this relationship. 
It is clear. It is unambiguous. There is great 
friendship. 

And yes, we have some differences. And 
we faced up to them. They thrust me into 
the arena with three of the biggest farmers 
I’ve ever seen in my life. [Laughter] I won't 
single them out, but when I shook hands with 
one I made the mistake of giving him that 
kind of political embrace when you put your 
hand on his arm; it’s all muscle, sheer iron. 
[Laughter] And I said, “I'd better listen to 
what this guy has to say.” [Laughter] 

And so, it’s been a good, frank visit. We 
haven’t held back. We discussed our dif- 
ferences. But I think they have been over- 
whelmed by the common interests that the 
United States and Australia have. 

So, it has been for us an enormous privi- 
lege. We'll never forget it on a personal basis. 
And I happen to beliéve that it will simply 
reinforce this feeling of friendship and all. 
ance and strength that is indeed the relation- 
ship between Australia and the United States 
of America. 

So, thank you from a grateful heart for a 
fantastic visit. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:32 p.m. at 
the Parliament House. In his remarks, he re- 
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ferred to Dawn Fraser, Australian winner of 
the Olympic Gold Medal in the women’s 100- 
meter freestyle in 1956, 1960, and 1964. A 
tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Remarks to the U.S.-Australian 
Community Leaders in Melbourne 
January 3, 1992 


Premier, thank you for that wonderfully 
warm introduction; and to all of the people 
of Victoria, this wonderful city, for the 
warmth of your reception. I’d like to salute 
the Deputy Premier, Jim Kennan, and his 
wife, Janet; Governor McCaughey and his 
wife, Jean; our Ambassador, Mel Sembler, 
and his wife, Betty. I’d like to single out and 
identify, for those of you who have not met 
him, our very able Secretary of Commerce 
who’s traveling with me on this trip, Sec- 
retary Bob Mosbacher, over here; and thank 
our hosts for a wonderful day here, two of 
whom I think are also with us at this lunch- 
eon, Dick Warburton, who’s president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce; and Brian 
Loton, the president of the Business Council 
of Australia. 

Australia’s national anthem speaks of a 
land abounding in nature’s gifts, of beauty 
rich and rare. Well, Barbara and I feel richer 
for the rare privilege of being with you today. 
And Joan, tell your friend that the only but- 
ton that I have my finger on these ios is 
the one where I try to set the clock on my 
VCR. [Laughter] And I hope it always stays 
that way. 

And I’m also glad to visit this country 
where much of your beautiful land is known 
as “bush country”. [Laughter] And now, if 
I can just get that description to apply to 50 
States back home, all will be well. [Laughter] 

Ten years ago this May, I first visited Aus- 
tralia to mark the 40th anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of the Coral Sea. And since then, we have 
toiled together to advance what I call the 
hard he of freedom. 

And I’m here to talk of how Australia and 
America can use that work to help build a 
better world. And we will build it through 
liberty and opportunity and through trade 
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that is both free and fair. And we will build 
it by using our common culture and prin- 
ciples to promote prosperity at home and de- 
mocracy abroad, especially the jobs and eco- 
nomic growth that is my highest priority. 

This morning, Barbara and I visited the 
Australian War Memorial, where our alliance 
reminded me of General Patton’s words, 
“Wars may be fought with weapons, but they 
are won by men.” The memorial stirs the 
memory of heroes who stood with our troops 
in combat, heroes who fought together to de- 
fend our common ideals. And our task now 
is to join together to create a world where 
the force of law outlasts the use of force. 

The successful end of the cold war brings 
the promise of a world of peace and dignity. 
Its triumph is inevitable, but only if democ- 
racies are resolute. Globally, you all, Aus- 
tralia, has encouraged this concept by sup- 
porting a more engaged United Nations. And 
regionally, you helped shape the framework 
for the Cambodia peace settlement agreed 
to by warring factions. And I assure you, here 
too, we, America, are your partners. We will 
not abandon the special responsibility we 
have to help further stability in this region. 

More than 150 years ago, President An- 
drew Jackson appointed J.H. Williams as the 
first American consul here. And arriving from 
Boston, Williams was greeted by a newspaper 
article. “We welcome his arrival,” read the 
Australian paper, “as a pledge of increasing 
intimacy between the two countries from 
which mutual advantages may be expected 
to flow.” One hundred and fifty years ago. 

In the Persian Gulf conflict, those advan- 
tages served the cause of peace. And you 
were quick to condemn the Iraqi invasion, 
to endorse economic sanctions, to send ships 
to participate in the multinational coalition. 
And I thank you also for sending medical 
teams and humanitarian relief to Kurds and 
Iraqis fleeing Saddam’s oppression. On Iraq, 
it is my hope that the Iraqi people now will 
rid themselves of that brutal dictator, Sad- 
dam Hussein, so that our countries can start 
over with Iraq. You see, we have no argu- 
ment with the people of Iraq or even with 
the military in Iraq. Our difference is with 
the bully, Saddam Hussein. 

Australia has stood fast for principles of 
decency and peace. In 1984 you helped cre- 
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ate the Australia Group, which today in- 
cludes 22 member nations, each dedicated 
to preventing the use and spread of chemical 
and biological weapons. Australia believes 
that multilateral solutions can solve global 
problems. And so do I. Through two World 
Wars and other international conflicts, Amer- 
icans have learned that they cannot divorce 
their destinies from the destinies of Europe 
and Asia. 

History teaches that peace is indivisible; 
political isolationism doesn’t work. As a new 
century beckons, we will use that lesson in 
support of peace and in hopes of preventing 
future wars. The Australian statesman Alfred 
Deakin once said, “Next to our own nation 
we place our kindred in America.” He knew 
that we are all members of the world commu- 
nity. And so, we need to strengthen our al- 
ready steadfast commitment to Asia and to 
the Pacific region, increasing democracy, 
free expression, and yes, free markets. 

In 1990, the two-way trade between this 
region and the United States totaled $300 
billion. And I say that we can, we must, and 
we will expand our ties of trade. 

In America, one-third of our growth be- 
tween 1986 and 1990 flowed from mer- 
chandise exports. To increase that growth, 
which means more jobs, Australia and Amer- 
ica need the cooperation that must be a cor- 
nerstone of the post-cold-war world. That co- 
operation will increase trade, open markets, 
and ensure jobs. 

On the other hand, economic isolationism 
is a bankrupt notion. Protectionism, it closes 
markets, it ensures poverty, and it costs jobs. 
America cannot and must not go down that 
dead-end street, and we won't as long as I 
am President of the United States. 

You know that America is enduring tough 
economic times, and I know that Australia 
is facing hard times as well. American compa- 
nies exported $8.5 billion in merchandise to 
Australia in 1990, $200 million more than in 
1989. And we both need the new jobs that 
increased exports provide. Competition has 
compelled American companies to produce 
better goods and services than ever before. 
And I have full confidence that on a level 
playing field our workers can compete with 
anybody, anywhere. 
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And speaking of success in a free and fair 
trade environment, I have with me a delega- 
tion of American business leaders, including 
some that do business very successfully right 
here in Australia. Their success is a tribute 
not only to their commitment to quality but 
also to the basic openness and fairness of 
Australia’s markets. 

I had an outstanding chance to visit today 
with businesses doing business right here in 
Victoria, some American, some others, but 
all doing business and pleading for more 
open and fair access to markets. 

The business delegation is with me to help 
our efforts to open markets and spur eco- 
nomic growth all around the Pacific Rim. We 
ask no more and no less than you do: A play- 
ing field where partners treat each other fair- 
ly. And like us, you understand that free 
trade must be fair trade. I applaud your poli- 
cies to foster greater openness and competi- 
tiveness in the economy, especially erasing 
most import quotas and cutting domestic 
subsidies and tariffs. And I commend your 
efforts to strengthen the international eco- 
nomic system, spurring a regional effort to 
promote freer trade by erasing trade barriers. 

None of this has come easily, but thanks 
to you, we have made steady progress. And 
I am grateful that several years ago Australia 
led the way to create Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation, APEC, the premier economic 
forum in the Pacific. Since APEC’s first min- 
isterial meeting in Canberra 2 years ago, it 
has mobilized the support of all 15 partici- 
pants to push for progress in the GATT Uru- 
guay round. 

And like the United States, other APEC 
members want to find ways to achieve sus- 
tainable growth, increase employment, and 
preserve the environment. And so do we. We 
want the jobs that stem from economic co- 
operation among Pacific Rim market econo- 
mies, including the United States. 

And just as we need your help, I want to 
pledge you our help. It is true that with so 
much in common, our two nations generally 
agree on goals. And let’s face it, it is also 
true that occasionally we differ on means. 
I’ve heard a good deal about one: One dif- 
ference is our use of this Export Enhance- 
ment Program, the EEP, it is known as— 
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to counter the agriculture subsidies of the 
European Community. 

And let me be clear, Australia is not the 
target of the program. As I said before the 
Parliament yesterday, the EEP has one and 
only one objective: To force the EC to stop 
its avalanche of subsidized exports. The EC 
subsidizes 10 times the exports as do we in 
the United States of America. 

I know discussions on this issue are dif- 
ficult and that Australia’s position is based 
on the fact that Australian farmers are endur- 
ing hardship. I’ve learned that firsthand on 
this trip. I met with representatives of Aus- 
tralia’s farmers just yesterday. And I heard 
firsthand their deep concerns, and I shared 
with them the depth of sentiment among 
America’s farmers. Our farmers are hurting, 
too. I told them we weren't looking for sym- 
pathy, but I pointed out that our wheat pro- 
duction dropped by 30 percent last year. 

Both of us want progress. Back in Wash- 
ington, an Australian delegation recently vis- 
ited our Department of Agriculture. We 
heard your perspective on the current world 
market situation and your appeal for sen- 
sitivity to Australian trade. 

Australian officials have expressed interest 
in holding followup talks early this year. That 
too is very encouraging. Both our Govern- 
ments are working hard on the real solution 
to this difficult problem. We can regain the 
momentum for progress by using what's 
called the Dunkel draft as a basis for achiev- 
ing a successful conclusion to the GATT 
round of trade talks. It is essential, believe 
me, it is absolutely essential, not just for agri- 
culture but for world trade, that those talks 
succeed and that we make real progress in 
a wide array of areas, but particularly on agri- 
culture. 

I have agreed to greater bilateral dialog 
on this and other economic issues. Let us 
show how the “Waltzing Matilda” can meet 
the “Texas Two-Step.” It can be done. And 
we will seek understanding in the future as 
in the past. We can be proud of working to- 
gether over the last five decades. And so, to- 
gether let’s build upon that record. 

We must expand our bilateral relationship 
in new ways that help our people. We both 
breathe the same air. So last April, we agreed 
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to pursue energy policies that will increase 
exports while preserving our environment. 

We both Schev in the importance of edu- 
cation. So we launched the Australian Center 
for American Studies. This new center will 
expand bilateral links by developing pro- 
grams of value to business and education and 
the universities. We hope this center will 
cause future generations to say of America 
and Australia, in the words of a great hymn, 
“Blest be the ties that bind.” 

These ties are economic, military, social, 
and cultural. This trip I’m on is about broad 
principles that draw our two nations to- 
gether. It’s about the security of the Pacific. 
And it’s about our global partnership. And 
it’s about our prospects for economic growth. 

Our relationship rests upon the shared val- 
ues of our people, love of family, faith in 
God, pride in country, desire to conquer the 
unknown. The first pictures of Neil Arm- 
strong’s adventure on the moon were 
beamed from Australia’s radio telescope at 
Parkes to a waiting world. Later, Apollo XV 
was named Endeavor after Captain Cook’s 
ship, in the hope of many future endeavors 
between our two nations. 

So, this new year, 1992, let’s look forward 
to our next century together. Let’s do the 
hard work of freedom for ourselves and espe- 
cially for our children. Let’s help them meet 
the challenges of their time, as we've met 
ours: Building the peace, creating oppor- 
tunity, increasing the benefit of God’s bounty 
for all. 

Thank you all very much, and may God 
bless the people of this great land, Australia. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:40 p.m. at 
the World Congress Centre. In his remarks, 
he referred to Joan Kirner, Premier of Vic- 
toria. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his com- 
mitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Amer- 
ican. 
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December 28 
Warm Springs 4-H Search and Rescue Cadet 
Program, of Warm Springs, OR 


December 30 
Suspected Child Abuse and Neglect (SCAN) 
Volunteer Service, Inc., of Little Rock, AR 


December 31 
Establishing Services To Enhance Esteem and 
Motivation (ESTEEM), Inc., of Euclid, OH 


January 1 
Susan and Terry Brimmer, of St. Petersburg, 
FL 


January 2 
Annie Smith, of West Hempfield, PA 


January 3 
Hartford School Voluriteer Program, of Hart- 
ford, CT 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the Press 
Secretary and not included elsewhere in this 
issue. 








December 29 
In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from Beeville, TX. 


December 30 
In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush traveled to Sydney, Australia. 


December 31 

In the evening, following their arrival, the 
President and Mrs. Bush went to the Admi- 
ralty House to watch the New Year’s eve fire- 
works display and then attended a reception 
at Kirribilli House. Later, they went to the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, their residence during 
their stay in Sydney. 


January 1 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush greeted the American consulate com- 
munity at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. President 
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Bush then went to Kirribilli House where he 
met with Prime Minister Paul Keating. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush took a luncheon cruise aboard the John 
Cadman III. Following the cruise, they trav- 
eled to Canberra, Australia. 

Following the arrival ceremony at RAAF 
Base Fairbairn, the President and Mrs. Bush 
went to the residence of U.S. Ambassador 
to Australia Melvin Sembler, which was their 
residence during their stay. There they greet- 
ed the U.S. Embassy community. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a reception and dinner hosted 
by the Governor-General and Mrs. Bill Hay- 
den. 


January 2 
In the morning, the President went to Par- 
liament House to meet with: 


—Prime Minister Paul Keating; 

—the Australian Cabinet; 

—John Hewson, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion; 

—representatives of rural organizations; 

—the Presidential business delegation. 


In the afternoon, President Bush attended 
a working luncheon hosted by Prime Min- 
ister Keating at Parliament House. Later in 
the afternoon, the President and Mrs. Bush 
went to Mural Hall to visit with Australian 
schoolchildren. 

That evening, the President and Mrs. Bush 
received a courtesy call by former Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Robert Hawke at the U.S. 
Ambassador’s residence. 


January 3 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush ceeigaed in a wreath-laying cere- 
mony at the Australian War Memorial. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony, they traveled to Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Upon arrival in Melbourne, they went to 
the World Congress Centre, where the Presi- 
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dent met with U.S. and Australian business 
leaders. Following the meeting, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bush attended a reception 
with the Coral Sea Commemorative Council 
and later greeted the American consulate 
community. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush traveled to Singapore. 

In the evening, following their arrival, they 
went to the Shangri-La Hotel, their resi- 
dence during their stay in Singapore. 





Nominations Submitted to the 
Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





Note: All releases issued by the Office of the 
Press Secretary during the period covered by 
this issue and received by the Office of the 
Federal Register have been printed in this 
issue. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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